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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Cabinet Cpclopmdia. Conducted by tlie 
Kev. Dionj'sius Lardner, M. R. I. A. kc 
assisted by eminent literary and scientific 
men. Vol. 1. History of Scotland, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. 2. The History 
of Maritime and Inland Discovery. — Lon- 
don, Longman, Rees, Orme, BrouTie and 
Green, and John Taylor, 1830. 
The practical direction lately given to scienti- 
fic pursuits, may almost be considered as the 
discharge of a debt long and fairly due. For 
centuries, the great body of the people, the 
working classes, both agricultural and mecha- 
nical, have contributed largely and freely to 
maintain, in comfort and respectability, that 
portion of their fellows who devoted themselves 
exclusively to enlarge the sphere of human 
knowledge. The studies of this so highly 
favoured portion, are now chiefly devoted to i 
repay the loan, by supplying, from the fulness 
of the intellectual stores they have acquired, 
their former benefactors with the means of 
improving their condition, tlirough the direct 
application of the principles of science to the 
several departments of industry. 

The cliaracteristic feature of the literature 
of the present day, is certainly the wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge, among a class of society 
which formerly sought little more than the 
means of living. Cyclopaedias have become 
one of the gi-eat means towards effecting this 
important end. Ponderous at first, and in a 
great degree unmanageable, and indeed unat- 
tainfible by those who would have derived most 
benefit from their contents, they have gradu- 
ally accommodated themselves to the wants 
and wiAes of those for whom, as affording the 
great body of readers, they are now intended, 
and in'stetid of continuing, as heretofore, from 
roeir size and costliness, almost a sealed volume 
to tlie many, they are placed within the reach 
of most of the middling and even of the hum- 
bler classes. 

To come at once to the immediate object of 
the present notice, the new Cabinet Cyclopse- 



for the authenticity of the anecdote, that on the even, 
ing of the day on which he forced the passage of the 
I)ouro, in the fa*'e of tht^ supposed invincible enemy, 
(an operation which Napoleon always spolce of aa the 
Most diftieult nehieypment in War) Sir Arthur, aft*^ lie 
had completed his despatches and before he slept, pro. 
ceeded to draw up the heads of the Dublin poUce biil, 
a snbjeet to whieh his attention had been directed 
immediately iMfore he left this city. 

That buoyancy of spirits, which ia rather stimulated 
than depressed bv perplexity and disappointment, was 
of signal service to the Duke. 

In circumstances under which the mind of the illus- 
tnons hut unfortunate Sir John Moore, was puzzled 
mill disqunlitiiid for action, Lord Wellington u'as watch- 
ful, decided, and alert, and would avau himself of the 
first hour of leisure to order out his pacic of beagles, 
and refresh his own and his officers' spirits with a hunt. 

We may add that during the debates on tiie Catholic 
question, in the Lords, last session, when every one 
supposed the Duke's mind was so eng-aged tliat he could 
not give a thought to any other suhj ect, Col. Napier, who 
was then writing his celebrated ac<!ount of the Penin- 
sular campaigns, sent him a note, in ^^'hicb with many 
apok>i-ios for trespassing a single moment on liisprecioue 
time^ he begged W Grace's answer aye or no, upon a 
particuliu- point which he could not ascertain "from any 
other authority. The Duke without an instant's hesi- 
tation, sat down and wrote Mm back a full and detailed 
explanation of the point at i^sue, containing, as the 
^'ithor of Tom Jones would say, " five pages of paper." 

Dnring the game busy and anxious period, he found 
time to be a regular attendant at the brilliant levees of 

the fashionable and fascinating Lady J . But with 

tlie reasons assigned for this in certain private coteries 
".'the court circle, we shall not trouble our readers. 

The Duke of Wellington was born at Dangan, in the 
oonaty of Meath, on the first of May, 176<>, three 
months and a lialf before Napoleon Bmmaparte : he 
is consequently now in the sixtieth year of Uis age. 



dia, we shall not pause to question the pro- 
priety of its title. If it really prove what it 
professes to be, an useful and agreeable family 
library, presented in a convenient form and at a 
moderate price — a popular compendium of 
whatever is useful, instructive, and interesting 
in the circle of human knowledge, then it is 
of little consequence whether it comes precisely 
under the preconceived notion usually attached 
to the technical term by which it is announced 
or not. Passing at once, therefore, from the 
name to the substance, it remains only to 
consider, whether the work now laid before 
the public, justifies the preconceived expecta- 
tions concerning it, and redeems the pledge 
given by its editor in his prospectus ; on this 
point we cannot give a conclusive answer. 
The merits of a work, consisting of a number 
of detached and consecutive parts, can only be 
estimated in detail and by degrees. But in 
pronouncing a judgment on what has been 
already performed, and on wliich, therefore, 
we are bound to speak decidedly, we should 
be fastidious critics indeed, did we not express 
ourselves in terms of equal praise as to the se- 
lection of the general subject with which the 
work has opened, and with the manner in 
which the portion of the chosen department 
now before us, has been executed. 

Philosophers have divided science into two 
great departments, physics and ethics, the 
science of matter and the science of intellect, 
or natural and moral philosophy. Of the two, 
the former has been, since the period of the re- 
vival of knowledge, the more general favourite, 
indeed, we think, in rather an undue degree. 

The workings of the human intellect, even 
when considered merely as an object of cm-i- 
osity, we conceive to be, at least, equally 
worthy of investigation as those of the most 
ingeniously constructed, or the most stupendous 
engine. If man be rightly defined a reason- 
ing animal, the developcment of the faculties 
through which this, his essential attribute, 
operates, must be a subject of paramoimt im- 
portance. We are glad, therefore, to see intel- 
lect take the place of matter in the arrangement 
of a new popular work of genei»l information. 
History, which has been defined philosophy 
teaching by examples, we conceive to be mora- 
lity viewed through the telescope of time. It 
is a series of moral lessons, stamped by expe- 
rience with the test of truth. A theoretical 
conclusion, however plausible, may be unfound- 
ed; however true, may; from circumstances, 
be impracticable ; bufr history tells us what has 
been, and therefore, what may be done, by 
developing for us the whole train of past causes 
and effects, it guides us to a correct inference 
of future probability from actual existing fact. 

So far for the general subject: as to the 
writer himself to whom the composition of this 
introductory department has been entrusted, it 
affords us a gratification of no ordinary kind, 
to perceive the general bias now prevailing to- 
wards useful information, bo powerful as to 
make it worth the while of a genius like Walter 
Scott, to descend from the fascinating heights 
of freely indulged imagination, to the rigid de- 
tail of sober facts. It was the boast, and a noble 
boast it was, of Pope — 

" That not in fancy's maze he wandered long. 
But stooped to trutli and moralized his song." 

and it may now be the equally proud boast of 
the readers of the present day, that they have 
lured the falcon wing of genius from its soaring 
flight, to descend in quest of wholesome food 



for the gi-atification of then intellectual appe» 
tite. 

The history of Scotland, if fairly told, must 
be read with pleasure. It is a history of much 
romance, the history of a people near akin to 
ourselves : of a people who have, by a succes- 
sion of happy advantages, wrought themselves 
into a position of intellectual pre-eminence, 
certainly en\Table, perhaps unrivalled, a pre- 
eminence the more to be admu-ed and courted j 
because it indicates the certainty of its existence, 
by the moral influence it has exerted upon the 
great mass of the people, who can be only indi- 
rectly brought under the action of its influeuce- 
A sober, a well conducted and improving popu- 
lation, is the best practical proof of a well 
founded system of theoretical acquirements. 
We are also pleased with tliis history, or rather 
with the portion now published of the Scottish 
history, upon another account. We did appre - 
hend, that when Walter Scott undertook to 
write history, he would be apt to forget the 
historian in the romancer. We have been dis- 
appointed. The book before us presents a 
lively well digested train of causes and events, 
in which ancient tale and animated description 
are introduced, as they ought, to enliven, not 
to mislead. Wlien this veteran war-horse puts 
liimself into matter-of-fact harness, he moves 
forward with a due regard to the consistency of 
his new character : and, if at the well known 
sound of the war trump, he does prick up his 
ears and curvet a little, if his spirit stirs within 
him, at the names of a Douglas or a Graliam, 
if he expatiates with a glow of triumph, when 
leading us through the plain of Bannockbum, 
or if he fixes the eye of lingering sympathy 
upon the wreck of Flodden field, cold must be 
the heart that does not glow, chill must be the 
feeling of patriotism that does not swell in 
unison vpith his recital. 

Desciiptions such as these, on wliich a mind 
like Scott's delights to dwell, are not only not 
without their use, but, when well selected and 
judiciously applied, are most instructive. We 
know of no lesson in history now so tnily va- 
luable, as that which depicts the effects of war 
in their true colours, which, wliile it describes, 
as no doubt it ought to describe, the pomp and 
plume, and circumstance, of " glorious battle," 
does not pass over the slaughters, the burning?, 
die desolation, the individual misery, the mer- 
ciless anniliilation of all the charities of domes- 
tic life, that constitute the whole of the peasant's, 
and therefore by much the greater portion of a 
nation's, liappiness. These are the bitter fmifs 
of war of every kind, but in civil war, or what 
are nearly similar, the wars of adjoining nations, 
they assume a character inexpressibly terrific, 

■ihe raids or border forays which occuired 
continually, as long as Scotland remained an 
independent kingdom, under a separate monarch, 
afford but too numerous and appalling examples 
of this calamity, and they are described, in the 
present volume, in such a manner as to lose 
nothing of their real horrors. We had marked 
one of those in the reign of " the Bruce" of 
Scotland, and of Edtvaid III. in England, to 
extract; but the unexpected length to wliich 
our remarks have been protracted, induces us to 
hurry on to matters more especially interesting 
to us, as Irishmen. 

We have already pointed out the connection 
between tlie liistories of Scotland and Ireland, 
as one of the causes which renders the former 
to us peculiarly attractive. Where this connec- 
tion is touched upon, in the early pait of the 
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Voltime, we are pleased to see the Hibernian 
origin of the Scottish people freely acknow- 
ledged. We must confess, however, we were 
Bomewhat startled to read, at the very outset, 
that " The history of every modem European 
nation must commence with the decay of the 
Roman empire'." — for that from the dissolution 
of that immenpe leviathan the othei states arose. 
Thoi^h the long vaunted fables of the extreme 
antiquity of his own country have been detected 
%nd exposed — though Wynton is found a story- 
teller, and Hector Boethius no l>etter than he 
should be, Sir Walter cannot but be aware of 
the undoubted claims of other and older nations 
to m origin long anterior to the fall of the 
empire of the West. So profound an antiquary 
cannot he unacquainted with that noble monu- 
ment of learning and research, Dr. O'Conor's 
Berum Hibemicarum veteres Scriptores, for 
which we are indebted to the munificence of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and which affords 
irrefragable evidence of a dear, unbroken, and 
unimpeachable history of this country, extend- 
ing to at least three centuries and a half before 
•the christian era, when Cimbaoth, son of Phin- 
tain, built the palace of £amania, and reigned 
in Ulster. 

In the description of ancient Scottish cus- 
toms, the reader will find many recapitulated, 
which, if at all acquiunted with the antiquities 
of this country, he will at once recognize as 
1>orA>wed immediately Srom Ireland. Thus 
the institution, for we can scarcely call it the 
coronation, of the chieftain, and of his tanist, 
«r heir apparent, is precisely that which our 
ancestors Imve so often witnessed on the hill of 
Taia. 

" Malcolm IV., at the age of twelve years, 
succeeded to Ids excellent grandfather, David 
I., 1153. Being a Celtic prince, succeeding 
to a people of whom the great proportion 
were Celts, lie vra> inaugurated at Scone 
ivith the peculiar ceremonies l>elonging to the 
•Scoto-Irish race. In compliance with their 
-ancient customs, he was {meed upon a fated 
■tone, dedicated tofthis solemn use, and brought 
for that purpose from Ireland, by Fergus, the 
son of Eric. An Iro- Scottish or Highland 
bard also stepped forward, and chanted to the 
people a Gaehc poem, contaiuing the catalogue 
of the young king's ancestore, from tlie reign of 
the same Fergus, founder of the dynasty. The 
poem has been fortunately preserved, and must 
not be considered in the light of one of Cibber's 
birth-day odes. On the contrary, it was an 
exposition Ihna the king to the people of the 
royal descent, m virtue of wliich lie claimed 
their obedience, and bears a sufficiently accurate 
conformity with other meagre documents on 
the same subject, 1» enable modem antiquaries, 
by comparing the lists, to form a regular cata- 
logue of these barbarous iimgt or Icinglets of 
the Dalriadic raee. 

• • • 

"At the earlier term we know that the 
manners of those descended of the Dalriads, 
Scoto-Irish, or pure Scots, properly so called, 
must have been, as they remained till a much 
later period, the some with those of the eognate 
tribes in Ireland, the land of their descent. 
Their constitution was purely patriarchal, the 
simplest and most primitive-form of government. 
"ne blood of the original founder of the family 
was held to flow in the veins of his successive 
representatives, and to perpetuate in each chief 
the r%ht of supreme authority over the de- 
Kendmrts of his own iiue, who formed his chil- 



dren and subjects, as he became by right of 
birth their sovereign ruler and laW^rer. A 
nation consisted of a imion of several such tribes, 
having a single chief chosen over them for 
theil- general direction in war, and umpire of 
their disputes in peace. With the family and 
blood of this chief ef chiefs most of the inferior 
chieftains claimed a connection more or less 
remote. This supreme chiefdom, or right 'of 
sovereignty was hereditary, ia so fiu- as the 
person possessing it was chosen from the MoOd 
royal of the Idng deceased ; but it was so far 
elective that any of his kinsmen might be cho- 
sen by the nation to succceed hira j and as the 
office of sovereign could not be exercised by a 
child, the chpice generally fell upon a full- 
grown man, the brother or nephew of the 
deceased, instead of his ^n or grandson. " 

"Tliis uncertainty of succession, which pre- 
vailed in respect to the crown itself, while Cel- 
tic manners were predominant, proved a con- 
stant source of rebellion and bloodshed. The 
postponed heir, when he arose in years, was 
frequently desirous to attain his father's power; 
and many a murder was committed for the 
sake of rendering straight an oblique line of 
succession, which such preference of an adult, 
had thrown out of the direct course. A singu- 
lar expedient was resorted to, to prevent or 
diminish such evils. A sort of king of the 
Romans, or Cssar, was chosen as the destined 
successor, while the sovereign chief was yet 
alive. He was called the Tanist, and Avas in- 
augurated during the life of the reigning king, 
but with maimed rites, for he was pennitted 
to place only one foot on the feted stone of 
election. The monarch had little authority in 
the different tribes of which the kingdom was 
composed unless during the time of war. In 
war, however, the king possessed arbitrary pow- 
er ; and war, fore%n and domestic, was the 
ordinary condition of the people. This, as 
described by Malcolm, is the constitution of 
Persia at this day." 

We regret that the venerable Valiancy is 
not alive, to peruse the concluding sentence of 
the latter of these extracts, as it would add 
one more to the many ingeuieas arguments by 
which he endeavours to establish the eastern 
origin of the Irish nation. 

There is another " custom " ancient alas ! 
only in Scotland, in which the resemblance of 
our Irish habit is but too striking. Speaking 
of the state of society in Scotland, in the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, he observes 

" If a farmer took a lease over the head of 
another, at a rent which his poorer neighbour 
could not afford, the dispossessed agriculturist 
would kill his successor, to be revenged of his 
avaricious landlord. Numerous laws were made 
for rqiressing these evils, but in vam j the 
judges seldom had power, and often wanted 
will, to enforce them. The Scottish parlia- 
ment saw the disease and prescribed the remedy, 
but the difficulty lay in enforcing it," 

We are indebted to this book also, for bring- 
ing into general notice an historic fact relative 
to the unfortunate Richard II. of England, 
long unobserved, and. which, but for this popu- 
lar work, might have remained still longer 
concealed, or known to those only who dive 
deep in antiquarian lore. It is gleaned -from 
Mr. Tytler's excellent history of Scotland. 

« There is a story told by Bower, or Bow- 
majcer, the continuator of Fordun's Chronicle,. 
which has hitherto been treated as fabulous by 
th« more modem itistorians. This story bears 



that Richard IL, generally supposed to have 
been murdered at Poutefract castle either by 
the ' fierce hand of sir Piers of £xton,' or 
by the slower and more cruel death of femine, 
did in reality make his escape by subtlety from 
he place of confinement ; tliat he Sed in dis- 
guise to the Scottish isles, and was recognijted 
in the dominions of the lord of the isles by. a 
certain fool or jester, who had been familiar in 
the court ef England, aa being no other than 
the dethroned king of that kmgdom. Bow^r 
proceedstostate, that the person of Richard II> 
thus discovered was delivered up by the lord of 
the isles to the lord Montgomery, and by him 
presented to Robert III. by whom he.was honor- 
ably and beseemkigly maintained during all the 
years of that prince's life. After the death of 
Robert III. this Richard is stated to have been 
supported in mngtiificeTice, and even in royal 
state, by the duke of Albany, to have at length 
died in the castle of Stirling, and to have been 
interred in the chinrch of tlie friars there, at 
the north angle of the altar. This singular 
legend is also attested by another contemporary 
historian, Winton, the prior of Lochleven, He 
tells the story with some slight difierencest 
particularly that the fugitive and deposed mo- 
narch was recognized by an Irish lady, the 
wife of a brother of the lord of the isles, that 
had seen him in Ireland — that being charged 
with being king Richard, he denied it — that he 
was placed in custody of the lord of Montgo- 
mery, and afterwards of the lerd of CumlKr- 
nauld — and, finally, that he was long under the 
care of the regent duke of Albany. « But 
whether he was king or not, few,' said the 
chronicler of Lochleven, * knew with cer- 
tainty. The mysterious peison^e exbilfltted 
little devotion, would sddom incline to hear 
mass, and bore himself like one half wild or 
distracted,' Serle alsf), yeoman of Che robes 
to Richardj was executed, because, coming from 
Scotland to England, he reported that Richard 
was alive in the latter country. Tljis legend, 
of so much importance to the history of both 
North and South Britain, has been hitherto 
treated as fabulous. But the researches and 
industiy of the latest historian of Scotland hawe 
curiously illustrated this point, and shewn, 
from evidence collected in the original records, 
that this captive, called Richard II., actually 
lived many years in Scotland, and was sup- 
ported at the public expense of that country^ 

" It is then now clear, that to counterbaliuice 
the advantage which Hemy IV. possessed oyer 
the regent of Scotland by having in his custody 
the person of James, and consequently the 
power of putting an end to the delegated go- 
vernment of Albany whenever he should thmk 
fit to set the young king at liberty ; Albany, 
on his side, luid in his keeping the person of 
Richard II., or of some one strongly resemb- 
ling him, a prisoner whose captivity was 
not of less importance to the tranquillity of 
Henry IV., who at no period possessed lu» 
usurped throne in such security an to view 
with indifference a real or pretended reauscit* 
tion of the deposed Richard." 

Whether this romantic anecdote be trqe ei 
false, we have not, as yet, the means of deter- 
mining, for Mr. Tytler's Work is only now pub- 
lishing in Edinburgh, but we are pleased not 
only -with the statement, as a subject of grati- 
fication for laudable curiosity, but with th* 
political interest with which the historian has 
invested it, by shewing its effects on the politi- 
cal relations of the two rival monarchs of the daj- 
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In concluding these remarks on this portion 
of the history of the three great parts of the 
British Empire, and dismissing the first volume 
of the work, we shall only add, that the manner 
in wluch it has been executed cannot fail to 
stimulate the two other great names, who 
make up the " Tres juncti in uno," to render 
the histories of England and Ireland equal to 
that of their predecessor, in interest and value. 

From the length to which this general in- 
troduction has extended, and which we thought 
due to so importaHt a work as the Cabinet Cy- 
clopaedia, brought out under the superin ten- 
dance of a Dublin man, we have little room to 
speak as we should wish of the second volume, 
wliich treats on the History of Maritime and 
Inland Discovery; we trust, however, to return 
to it in an early number, and treat more satis- 
factorily of the subject. It is to, consist of 
two volumes, the first extends from the history 
of the earliest geographical records contained 
in Holy Scripture, to the discovery of the new 
world by Columbus, on the 12th of October, 
1492. It is a work of prodigious labour and 
learning, and as far as we have been able to 
judge, of accurate research, affording an im- 
mense body of valuable information, in a clear, 
unembarrassed, and agreeable style. Passing 
from what a reverend and learned friend of 
ours usually designates "the Cosmogolic portion 
of the Pentateuchal records," the historian 
proceeds to the extensive but obscure discove- 
ries of the Phoenicians, the greatest and most 
enterprising maritime people of antiquity. 
The numerous colonies which they planted on 
the shores of the Euxine, the Mediterranean, 
and the Atlantic, beyond the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, attest the extent of their early voyages. 
Utica, Carthage, Cadiz, and we may add, 
after a long and careful examination of the 
proofs and authorities upon the subject, Ireland, 
which was previously inhabited by other Celts, 
were colonized by them between the twelfth 
and eighth centuries before the Christian era. 
A jealousy of interference with their trade 
induced them, for the most part, carefully to 
conceal their discoveries. In the account of 
the Ai^onatic expedition, however, attributed 
to Orpheus, and universally admitted to be of 
very remote antiquity, distinct mention is made 
of lemis or Ireland; it is called the sacred 
island Icrne, by Himileco, aud is mentioned in 
conjuBction with Albion, by Aristotle. The 
whole of the geography of the Greeks is ex- 
tremely interesting and most ably and perspicu- 
ously given by our author. Passing the mines 
of information explored in Homer, Hesiod, 
and Herodotus, and the discoveries of Scylax, 
Pytheas, and Xenophon, wo shall conclude 
for the present, with the following notice of 
the geograpliical attainments of Aristotle. 

" But the benefits which accrued to science 
from the activity of its followers, were not con- 
fined to the invention of these vague theories. 
■ The discoveries and observations of Herodotus, 
of Scylax, of Hippocrates, and of Pytheas, 
were weighed by one ot those master mijids 
on whom nature seems to confer the right to 
theorise ; for Aristotle was among the number 
of those extraordinary men, who by the strength 
and universality of their genius are fitted to be 
the architects rather than the builders of the 
edifice of knowledge. The boldness and variety 
of his speculations recommended him to the 
subtle temper of the Arabians, by whom he 
was first made known to modern Europe ; and 
as the featiuoa of a deified hero are deformed in I 



the idol fashioned by his rude adorers, so the 
fame of Aristotle has hardly yet recovered 
from the multiplied perversions to which his 
wTitings were subjected by the ignorance of 
past ages. 

" Aristotle possessed a great fund of geogra- 
phical knowledge. He maintained that the 
earth is a sphere, having a circumference of 
400,000 stadia, a calculation which may be 
correct ; but the uncertainty, as to the stadium 
employed, renders it impossible to appreciate its 
merit. Reasoning firmly on the hypothesis 
that the eartli is a globe, Aristotle appears to 
have suggested the voyage across the Atlantic 
eighteen centuries before Columbus ; for he 
observes, that the coasts of Spain cannot be 
very far distant from those of India. The 
happy boldness of tliis thoi^ht, ■was all his 
own, the errors of calculation belonged to his 
age. In his nomenclature, too, we see evi- 
dence of a juster geographical conception than 
was possessed by many WTiters of a much later 
age. His knowledge of the earth was bounded 
by the Gallic and Indian gulfs on the West 
and East, by the Riphaan mountains on the 
North, and on the South by the great river 
Cremetes, ' which, having its source in the 
same mountain as the Nile, flows westward 
into the ocean.' This great river must be the 
Senegal. Aristotle knew but little of the 
north of Europe, yet he is the first who men- 
tions the Hercynian mountains ; a designation 
which, probably, extended over the lofty ranges 
on the west and north of Bohemia, but which 
is at present retained only by the insulated 
mountains of the Hartz. He also makes ex- 
press mention of two large islands, Albion and 
lerne, situated to the north of Celtica (and he 
is the fii*st writer who mentions them together, 
and with the common name BrUtanicce ;) but 
he adds, that they are not by any means so 
large as Tpprobane beyond India, or Phebol in 
the Arabian sea. Here we have a proof of his 
extensive information in his early mention of 
Taprobane or Ceylon, and Phebol, wliich is 
generally supposed to be Madagascar ; but 
which, as Saibala is an Indian name, ought, 
perliaps, to be looked for more towards the 
east. 

" Aristotle had many scholars ^^^o devoted 
themselves to geographical studies, and some of 
whom, as Dicaearchus and Theophrastus, ob- 
tained distinction by their writings; but he 
had the singular honour of infusing the love of 
knowledge into the future conqueror of Asia. 
The spirit of the royal pupil corresponded with 
the intellectual eminence of the great teacher ; 
and the expedition of Alexander produced a 
greater revolution in the knowledge of the globe, 
than almost any other event recorded in ancient 
history ; aud more designedly, perhaps, than is 
generally imagined." 



Memoirs of Rear Admiral PaulJo/ies. Compiled 
from his original journals and correspondence, 
including an account of his selrices under 
Prince Potemkin, prepared for publication 
by himself, 2 vols. 8vo. OUver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, and Sirapkin & Marshall, Lon- 
don, I83U. 

Those who have hitherto regarded Paul Jones 
merely as a traitor,' or an audacious pirate and 
robber, and we believe that is the light in which 
his character is very commonly viewed by En- 
glishmen, will have their opinions modified, and 
some prejudices removed, by a perusal of these 



volumes, wihich contain the first authentic and 
detailed account of his life, that has been pre- 
sented to the public. They are compiled princi- 
pally fi-om Jones' own papers ; and as he was by 
no means the man to hide his candle under a 
bushel, there is a good deal of egotistical rho- 
domontade and disgusting personal vanity fre- 
quently displayed in them, but stUl there is 
somewhat more of the half Caesar, mixed with 
the whole dandy, in thb fighting, letter- writing, 
verse-making, intriguing sailor, than the ma- 
jority of readers will be prepared to expect. 

John Paul, (for the name of Jones was as- 
sumed, probably tfl conceal his Scottish birth 
and family, when he took up arms against his 
country,) was the son of a Scotch gardener ; 
at the age of twelve he became a ship-boy at 
Wlutehaven ; by his good conduct, intelligence, 
and knowledge of his profession he obtained 
the place of third Mate in a Whiteliaven slaver, 
and at the age of nineteen was appointed chief 
Mate of a brigantine, also engaged in the same 
traffic ; during tliis period of his life, he is said 
to have studied navigation and other branches 
of education connected with his profession, very" 
assiduously. After some time he quitted the 
brigantine, and returned to his native place, 
and we next find him in command of a London 
West India trader. - He subsequently retired 
for a while from the sea service, and lived in 
inactivity and discontent, until in 1775, being 
then in his 28th year, he solicited and obtained 
from Congress, the appointment of firet lieute- 
nant in one of the two ships which the Ame- 
rican navy then boasted. He soon rose to the 
command of this ship, but was afterwards su- 
perseded by the official authorities on shore, of 
whose conduct, both then and subsequently, 
his complaints are numerous, loud, and long ; 
by dint of remonstrance, however, with the 
Marine board in Pluladelphia, he obtained let- 
ters to the American commissioners at the 
court of France> to purchase and equip a fri- 
gate for him, and with this introduction he re- 
paired to Paris. 

The compiler of these memoirs remarks with 
much naivete — " It must be owned that Capt. 
Jones at no time slipped any opportunity of 
bringing himself forward, and placing his servi- 
ces in a fair light." — He gave the commis- 
sioners (FrankUn, Deane and Lee,) no peace, 
until he was appointed to the Kanger, the 
American ship of war in wMch he came over, 
but which had been damaged on her voyage, 
and was now refitted at Nantes. In tliis vessel 
he sailed to Quiberon, and had the address to 
seAire the full recognition of the American 
flag, for the first time, by the French admiral 
there, whom he induced to give him the usual 
honorary salute. On the 10th of April, 1778, 
he sailed from Brest on that brief and daring 
cruise, so celebrated for the assault on White- 
haven, the robbery of the Earl of Selkirk's 
plate, and the capture of the Drake. The 
plate, Jones subsequently restored at conside- 
rable personal trouble and expense, and with so 
much exactness, that although seven years had 
elapsed, the tea leaves, it b said, still remained 
in the silver tea-pot. The engagement with the 
Drake was fought in Belfast loch. The news 
of Paul Jones' attempt on Whitehaven, had 
reached Belfast on the night of the 23d April, 
and on the morning of the 24th, when his ves- 
sel was descried off Carrickfergus, the Drake, 
a twenty gun sloop, sailed out of the harbour 
to take her ; the Drake's boat was sent off to 
reconnoitre the Ranger, but when the offices 



